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MUSIOAL VUSLDORs 





The Boston Musical Visftor is issued | 


by an association of responsible centie 
men, semi-monthly, in the royal octavo 
form, of eight closely-printed pages. It 
is d-voted to vocal and instrumental mu- 


sic, and, for its high, moral, and religious 


character, has recommended by 
many of the uth feteiinaie, of every 
ct and party ; by men of eminence, 


for its complete adap 
por a ney state of music in this 
country. usical informe on, local and 
foreign, literary, scientific, theoretical, 
and ical, for choirs, instruments, so- 
cietics, and schools, with a varicty of 
original music, is furnished through the 
columns of this work, principally by a 
number of individuals of distinguished 
reputation. 


. 
TERMS. To single subscribers, $1 
per annum. Fifty cents per annum to 
schools, choirs, musical socicties, and all 
literary institutions, for a number not less 
than ten, sent to one address. 
Ministers receive two copies for $1. 
All business, relating to the Musical 
Visitor, is done at the office of publica- 
tion, No. 8, Court Square, opposite the 
sire door of the New Court House, over 





the Coroner’s office, Boston. 


Ail current money, in any mate, | 


(Eastern preferred,) will he received in. | 
payment, which muat be in advance. 

All contributions, subscriptions, lettrrs. | 
and moneys, from agents and others, | 
nes be sent to H. W. DAY, Boston 

ass., post paid. Unpaid letters re- 
main in the ofice. lu the first volume, 
there were pub/ished more than one hua- 
dred pieces of original mueic, with vor: 
oug cuts and engravings, |. .eiratug ja- 
teresting scientific topica. The work has 
been favorably wotieed by more than our 
hundred periodicals; by many, in tertur 
of high approbation. In choirs and 
schools, the music is sung, and the matter | 
read, with much interest and profit. 
Hundreds of communications pronounce 
it ** just the thing.’ 

Postinasters are authorized to send on 
names, and the advance pay, free from 
expense 

All orders, directed as above, to H. W. 
Day, will receive prompt attention. 

“Ff” A discount of twenty per cent. is 
made to local agents, when desired. 

Al the end of the year, subscribers at 
half aoy in numbers of ten or more, 
can have the work continued, by sever- 
ally handing 50 cents each to one of the 
number, requesting him to forward the (| 
whole amount as above directed. | 











“THE ANNUAL MUSICAL EXERCISES IN | 
BOSTON.—ConrTinvep. 
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Doines oF THE CoNvVENTION. 


Mr Greatorex, proceeded to say that he did not, 
wish to take upthe time, as there seemed to be an train of thoughts offered by another gentleman, (Mr 
unwillingness for him to proceed. He however wish-|/ Mason) on the other side of the question, the day be- 


ed to allude toa remark of Mr Warner, that the or- 
ratorio was composed for the theatre. 

osed for the theatre and first performed there. 
did that detract from its merit ? 


of merit on that account? 
ed in that house;* 
table because held there ? 


themon the common. T hat there were abuses in the per- 


and were our meetings less respec- 


It was com- 
But 
Was it less a work 
A congregation worship- 


lf so, we had better hold’ 





-* The Odeon, formerly the Boston Theatre, but had 
been altered for the Boston Academy of Music.— 
different kinds are now held there 
it has been occupied on the Sab-| 


Large meetings of 
Since ts alteration, 
beth for religious worship. 





i 


_j|was some heresy. 


||to its true merits. 
lin Boston, with much pleasure, and any one who 


Se 
)|!formance of the oratorio, all admitted. But was it on 
\that account to be thrown away ? 


We might es well 


\say that religious worship was imptous, because there 


It was a fact, that in those coun- 
tries where the oratorio was best performed, we look- 
ed for the best church music t But how could this be 
if the performance of oratorios did not produce a ben- 
eficial effect on church music? We looked to Ger- 
many for all the fine works on music, and one half of 
the tunes in our music books here, were taken from 
the German music books. We did not look to France 
or to Italy for excellence jn church music. There the 
art was not sufficiently advanced. We looked to 
Germany, where the greatest oratorios were perform- 
ed. He thought that the oratorio brought church 
music to perfection. He attended the oratorio of the 
Last Judgment, about eight yearssince, in Glouces- 
ter, { England which was admutrably performed. A 
certain minister also went up, and afterwards remark- 
ed that he could not produce such an effect by his 
preaching as was produced by the music. He thought 
that those who had witnessed the performance of the 
oratorio, generally so called, were deceived in regard 
He had witnessed its performance 


doubted its general effect, would be satisfied on 


‘lknowing the state of church music in this city.§ 





Mr Warner, wished tosay a word to help along the 


fore, a long recital of events which he gave as an ar- 
igument. But he regreted that such a series of jum- 





t This assertion was denied by other speakers, and 
shown to be incorrect. 


t Gloucester is a manufacturing town in England, 
containing about 10,000 inhabitants. 


§ The gentleman’s language conveys a wrong Im- 
pression, since the present state of choir music Is at- 
tributable mainly to the efforts of the Boston Acade- 
my of music, which has given a new impulse to mu- 
sic, particularly in choirs and schools. 
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concerts of sacred music were “sometimes performed, 


bled facts should have heen "presented as an argtit 
ment under the existing circumstances, as he feared! 
the result. 

Ife regarded the man a gentleman, but how was it, 
that for the last two years, with all the observations he) 
had made, and the facts with whch he was possessed,| 
he had kept on in spite of all this proof, — kept 
on in the same train of simcommitt ing,” holding con- 
certs and oratorios. Why has he waited until this late! 


Mb 


hour, or until within a few weeks to make his protes-)| 


tation against oratorios? Wasita fact that he had 
not discovered the general influence of such periorm- 
ances before the present time? This could not be.— 
There must be some particular cause for this opposi- 


tion. And what wasthat cause? Itis probably known | 
‘e or otherwise disposed of as soon as possible. 


to what I refer. ‘To this he said he would not hay 
refered but for the abuse heaped on the question. 

Mr Hayward said that it had been stated that Han- 
del’s oratorio; were originally composed for the the- 
atre. It had been stated that the mame, oratorio, was 
first applied toa building appropriate »d to praying, 
meaning merely , as what he understood by the word 
Vestry. It seemed desirable to explain ‘the reason 
why it was said in history that Handel’s Me:s ah was 
composed for the theatre. So fir as he knew, it was 
the only music of a public character which was exhib- 
ited in the theatre in such large performances. And 
large musical exhibitions had not been exhibited in 
churches and cathedrals. He thought he was cor- 
rect. During the season of lent, the theatres were 

usually closed. Handel having previously compos- 
ed his oratorio, seized this opportunity to have it per- 
formed in the theatre. In regard to other oratorios, 
he could not say, but he knew that this was got out 
during the season of Lent, and performed in the thea- 
tre. The use of the stage and the capaciousness of 
the place, rendered it desirable to exhibit the oratorio 
there. Such were the circumstances connected with 
the bringing out of this compesition. 

He had one other remark. Mr Mason had stated 
that the oratorio was given as a public musical enter- 
tainment. He thought the word entertainment was 
hardly correct; because we had Handel’s own opin- 
ion on the subject, which was that the music and sen- 
timent made the people better. He (Mr Hayward) 
thought that the effect was good on the feelings and 
heart. In confirmation of this statement, he need 
only refertoa single fact which oecurred at the per- 
formance of one of his sacred oratorios. When they 
had proceeded to the grand hallelujah chorus, the ef- 
fect and sublimity of the performance was so great 
at these words, “for the Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth’ that the whole audience rose from their seats.— 
It had consequently become a custom in England, 
rise when that passage commences. 

In relation to oratorios and concerts on Sunday eve- 
nings, he remarked in substance, that he thought it 
quite as interesting and profitable to listen to the per- 
formance of the Messiah, as to any other religious ex- 
ercises.t 

In relation to the question, he thought it badly 
worded. 
cumstances in which, and under which, oratorios and] 











+ We cannot subscribe to this sentiment. Musical! 
Every day should be sac -red-|| 


and displeasing to God 
On the Sabbath he has de-| 


ly devoted to our Maker. 


signed that we should serve him in a particular way. 


_timent. 


|} 
exhibitions on Sunday evenings are certainly wrong | 


AL VISITOR. 
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it had been well so to have expressed it. Hethought 
their general influence was good. If evils were at- 
jtendant on their performance, we should lift our voico 
and put them down. And he hoped that the good 
sense of the community would frown upon all im- 
proprietie s connected with such occasions. In short, 
\that it would approve of the good and throw the bad 
aw ay P 

Mr Bigelow arose not for the purpose of discussing 
the question, but to make reference to the oratofio of 
the creation, which was full of the most excellent sen- 
He wished to introduce one other subject at 
some other time. 

Mr Warner wished the question laid on the table, 


Mr Lucas made some further remarks on the good 
intention of the committee in proposing this quest en. 
fle was glad that the President had so explained the 
question as to: make it embrace the United States.— 
Some of the speakers had lugged in the oratorios of 
Europe, without sufficient cause. Nor did he see 
the propriety of making the question refer exclusively 
to Boston. There could be no propriety or philoso 
phy in wandering all over Europe to discuss matters 
which belong to this country alone. ‘Fhe manner 
of performing oratorios in Europe, had nothing to do 
with the question, which related to evils consequent 
on the performance of oratorios, so called, and con- 
conte in this country. He had stated facts which came 
under his own eye The question was not intended 
to have any local be aring, and he hoped that no indi- 
vidual would give it any such interpretation. It 
was desirable that the teachers and chorister3s pres- 
ent should bring forward such facts as were in their 
possession, and make the question as it was designed 
to be, a practical one for this country. He wished 
that gentlemen would come forward and point out in 
what res spect these concerts had been beneficial on 
Gentlemen had net come here to hear 
the clashing of societies. They wished to gain infor- 
mation of a practical character. He well knew the 
bearing of these concerts on music in the U.S. and 
W inte d the question to be practic ally discussed. He 
was willing it should be laid on the table if it was 
heen expedient, But one thing was certain, the 
convention bad not assembled to ‘disc uss the merits 
of societies, or to take part in party disputes. It aim- 
ed at an honorable advancement of music in this 
country. If the convention should vote in the affir- 
mative he should say they were right, although they 
might contradict all the facts he had been able to ob- 
He would not pretend to say 


cHurch music. 


tain on the subje ct. 


» What would be the final result of such a decision. 


As the music of other countries had been drawn in, 
‘it was important to remark, that in Germany and 
t England, to which reference had been made, church 


music was miserable. And it would ever be, there 


land here, so long as persons who sing songs in the 
| theatres, led and aided in the praises of the sanctuary. 


Such things had a manifest tendency to degrade 


If it relates to the manner, style, and cir-/ church music. 





Le Roy. The Post Master of this town makes 


* * . 
Mr Mason had never said that it wasa sin to give! some enquiries which we cannot answer, because he 


oratorios and concerts under proper re gulations. | 
| 
1 


has failed to give the name of the State. 





Wixcnester. We do not find any town by this 
name on our book, and have not the means of making 
‘the correction the P. M. wishes, as he has not given 


ithe state. 
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DoINnGS OF THE CONVENTION. 


Mr Greatorex, proceeded to say that he did not 
wish to take upthe time, as there seemed to be an 
unwillingness for him to proceed. . He however wish- 
ed to allude toa remark of Mr Warner, that the or- 
ratorio was composed for the theatre. It was com- 

osed for the theatre and first performed there. But 


did that detract from its merit? Wasit less a work | 


ais RATS: 
of merit on that account? <A congregation worship- 


ed in that house;* and were our meetings less respec- , 
table because held there ? If so, we had better hold) 
themon the common.T hat tere were abuses in the per- | 








*The Odeon, formerly the Boston Theatre, but had 
been altered for the Boston Academy of Musie.— 
Large meetings of different kinds are now held there 
Since tts alteration, it has been occupied on the Sab- 
bath for religious worship. 








that account to be thrown away? We might as well 
say that religious worship was impious, because there 
was some heresy. Jt was a fact, that in those coun- 
tries where the oratorio was best performed, we look- 
‘cd for the best church music t But how could this be 
if the performance of oratorios did not produce a ben- 
leficial effect on church music? We looked to Ger- 
many for all the fine works on music, and one half of 
the tunes in our music books here, were taken from 
he German music books. We did not look to France 
or to Italy for excellence in church music. There the 
art was not sutliciently advanced. We looked to 
Germany, where the greatest oratorios were perform- 
ed. He thought thatthe oratorio brought church 
music to perfection. He attended the oratorio of the 
Last Judgment, about eight years since, in Glouces- 
ter, $ England which was admirably performed. A 
ceriain minister also went up, and aiterwards remark- 
ed that he could not produce such an efiect by his 
preaching as was produced by the music. He thought 
that those who had witnessed the performance of the 
oratorio, generally so called, were deceived in regard 
to its true merits. He had witnessed its performance 
in Boston, with much pleasure, and any one who 
doubted its general effect, would be satisfied on 
knowing the state of church music in this city.§ 

Mr Warner, wished tosay a word to help along the 
train of thoughts offered by another gentleman, (Mr 
Mason) on the other side of the question, the day be- 
fore, a long recital of events which he gave as an ars 
gument. But he regreted that such a series of jum- 








t T'his assertion was denied by other speakers, and 
shown to be incorrect. 


t Gloucester is a manufacturing town in England, 
containing about 10,000 inhabitants. 


§ The gentleman’s languare conveys a wrong im- 
pression, since the present state of choir music 1s at- 
tributable mainly to the efforts of the Boston Acade- 
my of music, which has given a new impulse to mu 
‘sic, particularly in choirs and schools. 
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bled facts should have heen presented as an argu-||concerts of sacred music were sometimes performed, 
ment under the existing circumstances, as he feared||it had been well so to have expressed it. He thought 
the result. their general influence was good. If evils were at. 
He regarded the man a gentleman, but how was it,|jtendant on their performance, we should lift our voice 
that for the last two years, with all the observations he||and put them down. And he hoped that the good 
had made, and the facts with whch he was possessed,|\sense of the community would frown upon all im. 
le had kept on in spite of all this proof, — kept\|proprieties connected with such occasions. In short, 
on in the same train of sin-committing,” holding con-||that it would approve of the good and _ throw the bad 
certs and oratorios. Why has he waited until this late}jaway. 
hour, or until within a few weeks to make his protes-|| Mr Bigelow arose not for the purpose of discussing 
tation against oratorios? Was ita fact that he had)the question, but to make reference to the oratorio of 
not discovered the general influence of such perform-| the creation, which was full of the most excellent sen- 
ances before the present time? This could not be.—jtiment. He wished to introduce one other subject a 


There must be some particular cause for this opposi-|some other time. 














tion. And what was that cause? Itis probably known! Mr Warner wished the question laid on the table, 
to what I refer. To this he said he would not haveor otherwise disposed of as soon as possible. 
refered but for the abuse heaped on the question. 1 Mr Lucas made some further remarks on the good 


Mr Hayward said that it had been stated that Han- intention of the committee in proposing this quest on. 
del’s oratorios were originally composed for the the- He was glad that the President had so explained the 
atre. It had been stated that the name, oratorio, was question as to make it embrace the United States.— 
first applied toa building appropriated to praying, Some of the speakers had lugged in the oratorios of 
meaning merely , as what he understood by the word Europe, without sufficient cause. Nor did he see 
Vestry. It seemed desirable to explain the reason 'the propriety of making the question refer exelusively 
why it was said in history that Handel’s Messiah was to Boston. There could be no propriety or philoso 
composed forthe theatre. So far as he knew, it was phy in wandering all over Europe to discuss matters 
the only music of a public character which was exhib- which belong to this country alone. ‘The manner 
ited in the theatre in such large performances. And of performing oratorios in Europe, had nothing to do 
large musical exhibitions had not been exhibited in with the question, which related to evils consequent 
churches and cathedrals. He thought he was cor-on the performance of oratorios, so called, and con- 
rect. During the season of lent, the theatres were certs in this country. He had stated facts which came 
usually closed. Handel having previously compos- under hisown eye ‘The question was not intended 
ed his oratorio, seized this opportunity to have it per-| to have any local bearing, and he hoped that no indi- 
formed in the theatre. In regard to other oratorios, vidual. would give it any such interpretation. It 
he could not say, but he knew that this was got out was desirable that the teachers and choristers pres- 
during the season of Lent, and performed in the thea- ent should bring forward such facts as were in their 
tre. The use of the stage and the capaciousness of possession, and make the question as it was designed 
the place, rendered it desirable to exhibit the oratorio to be, a practical one for this country. He wished 
there. Such were the circumstances connected with that gentlemen would come forward and point out in 
the bringing out of this composition. what respect these concerts had been beneficial on 

He had one other remark. Mr Mason had stated church music. Gentlemen had not come here to hear 
that the oratorio was given as a public musical enter-| the clashing of societies. "They wished to gain infor- 
tainment. He thought the word entertainment was mation of a practical character. He well knew the 
hardly correct; because we had Handel’s own opin- bearing of these concerts on music in the U. 8. and 
ion on the subject, which was that the music and sen- wished the question to be practically discussed. He 
timent made the people better. He (Mr Hayward) was willing it should be laid on the table if it was 
thought that the effect was good on the feelings and thought expedient, But one thing was certain, the 
heart. In confirmation of this statement, he need convention had not assembled to discuss the merits 
only refertoa single fact which occurred at the per-|of societies, or to take partin party disputes. I[t aim- 
formance of one of his sacred oratorios. Whenthey'ed at an honorable advancement of music in this 
had proceeded tu the grand hallelujah chorus, the ef- country. If the convention should vote in the affir- 
fect and sublimity of the performance wasse great) mative he should say they were right, although they 
at these words, ‘‘ for the Lord God Omnipotent reign-| might contradict all the facts he had been able to ob- 
eth ” that the whole audience rose from their seats.—/ tain on the subject. He would not pretend to say 
Jt had consequently become a custom in England, to, what would be the final result of such a decision. 
rise when that passage commences. As the music of other countries had been drawn in, 

In relation to oratorios and concerts on Sunday eve-|'it was important to remark, that in Germany and 
nings, he remarked in substance, that he thought it)|/England, to which reference had been made, church 
quite as interesting and profitable to listen to the per-music was miserable. And it would ever be, there 
formance of the Messiah, as to any other religious ex-/and here, so long as persons who sing songs in the 
ercises.! theatres, led and aided in the praises of the sanctuary. 

In relation to the question, he thought it badly|\Such things had a manifest tendency to degrade 
worded. If itrelates to the manner, style, and cir-/ichurch music. 


cumstances in which, and under which, oratorios and . 
2 Le Roy. The Post Master of this town makes 


* Mr Mason had never said that it was a sin to give/some enquiries which we cannot answer, because he 
ératories and concerts under proper regulations. has failed to give the name of the State. 











1 We cannot subscribe to this sentiment. Musical) , 
exhibitions on Sunday evenings are certainly wrong) Wixcuester. We do not find any town by this 
and displeasingto God —_ Every day should be sacred-| name on our book, and have not the means of making 











ly devoted to our Maker. On the Sabbath he has de- ithe correction the P. M. wishes, as he has not given 
signed that we should serve him in a particular way.|'the state. 
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In ANSWER to some inquiries, we reply, that we aim 
at the promotion of music, and the correction of evils 
in the musical department, and so far as may be con- 
nected with this design, to aid in the advancement of 
the interests of religion and education. We do not 
expect to please every individual, but shall give as 
little offence as may be consistent with a faithful dis- 
charge of duty. The Visitor cannot be called secta- 
rian by any honest person. All Institutions and reli- 
gious societies are noticed in the same manner, with- 
out respect to denominational views. 

It is not connected with, or devoted to, any creed, 
sect or party, but in these respects, conducted en- 
tirely on independent principles, so as not to inter- 
fere. For the field is wide enough, without making 
any encroachment on the religious views of our sub- 
scribers. 





Musicat Marrters in Boston are not to say on the! 
decline, but very still. The concert mania of the last) 
winter, has not been so prevalent. By this, no reflec- 





tion ia cast on the concerts of the regular societies.— 
Reference in particular is made to tae mixed multi-| 
tudes of singers, players &c.—of all sorts and grades, 
from a drunken fiddling party, to the refined and pop-! 
ular concerts of the Boston Academy of Music, and| 
of the Handel and Haydn Society. Concerts of an in-| 
ferior kind, do not find so many admirers. 

But the principal cause of this change, is the great} 
interest, generally manifested in things of still greater| 
importance, a general attention to religion. Mr Maf- 
fitt among the Methodists; Mr Kirk among the Con-| 
gregationalists and Mr Knapp among the Baptists, aid-| 
ed by Ministers and private christians, and blessed of 
God, are being the instruments of an extensive revival 
of religion. May the Great Head of the church con-| 
tinue to smile on efforts put forth to save souls. 





Mason anv Wesxts. The difference of opinion, 


Miss Emity S. BELL. We are requested tosend the paper di- 
rected to this lady, to South Framingham. This we cam do on being 
informed where it has been sent. : 

> When persons wish their papers changed, they 
must be particular to state the Town and State where they have beea 
ent. As it might cost us many hours labor to find a single name 
without knowing where to look for it. 





Mr. S. S. Knowles is for the present, an authorised agent for the 
Musical Visitor, and will receive subscriptions for this paper im such 
towns as he may visit. 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. We hope ‘hat our subscribers im this place 
will not get out of patience, as the mistake of their not getting papers 
is not chargeable to any neglect of ours. Twobundles, ene to P: ovi- 
dence and one to Pawtucket, are done up in une, and directed to S. 
J. Rawson, S. 3. Depository, Providence, according to the order of 
the agert, We have presumed that some means were provided foc 
the delivery of the Pawtucket bundle at that place. We shall be 
happy to make any new arrangement possible for the accomn-.odation 
of our subscribers. If Mr. Rawson cannot take the trouble of the 
paper, we see no other way than to send them all by mail. 





Letters. Almost every day, we refuse one or 
more letters, which are’not post paid. From painful 

xperience, and cost of perhaps $ 20 which has been 
of no use to us, we have long since determined ta 
take no letiers from the office which are not post paid. 








7 We hope that our friend Baker will attend to 
our little bill, which though small, is of importance 
to us. 





DO ALL our subscribers read the articles on the 
musical exercises in Boston If they do they will 
certainly get many important hints, and many inter- 
esting ideas. We hope that those articles will be 
carefully perused. 








| Mr George Hood is now in Richmond Va. 
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Tae Orcanist, has a difficult duty to perform.— 


which for a time induced these gentlemen to labor|Every member of the congregation has his notion, to 
in separate fields, has been happily adjusted. Mr.)some extent, in regard to organ playing, though most 
Webb is now as formerly, a professor in the Boston) ™ay, in reality, not have a single correct idea of the 
Academy of Music, and all things are going on most) Subject. Fault is often found when it should not be, 
pleasantly. This announcement will be hailed by and more generally by those who know the least. An 
some of our subscribers with much joy. It will cer-Organist in taking charge of the music, should, of 
tainly aid the cause of music, as well as be for the||course, endeavor to yield as much to the prevailing 
private advantage of those gentlemen themselves. 1t)/notions, as may be consistent with duty. If the con- 
is often the case,that a difference of opinion originates fidence of the choir and people are gained, he can af- 
ina small principle, and with a slight, but candid in-| terwards make such changes as may be best. The 
vesuugation, is found to exist more in the imagination choir and people should also, on this point, be slow 


than in reality. 





——- -_- 


Report oF tHe Musicat ez-party. This produc- 
tion carries with it its own rebuke, being little better 
than a puff of air, against a leading and efficient indi- 
vidual. It is indeed the corroding symptoms of an ex- 
piring party, who probably now much regret the 
course they have taken. Our readers who may have 


|to judge until he has made a fair trial, and be rather 
disposed to favor than to criticise. It is by no means 
an easy thing for an Organist to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. The first thing is to get a man of good charac- 
ter. Any other should never be permitted to put his 
foot within the precincts of the choir. A good knowl- 
edge of the adaptation of music to words, is next in im- 
portance, since with these,a common man may by 





seen it may rely upon its being, not a one-sided, 
tather a one-eyed thing. We do not wish to judge 
hard, but our convictions are, that it originated in a) 
subdued and conquered spirit of revenge against a sin- 
gle individual. If we are turned out of arich man’s 
house, it certainly gratifies a bad spirit, and can do 
us little goud, to turn round and throw stones at the 
windows. 





Tue Boston Acapemy or Music, some time since 
formed a large and effivient choir, and have thé pres- 
ent winter given some excellent concerts. The Orch- 
estre has numbered as high as thirty, embracing some 





° the best musicians in the city. 


sufficient practice, fully discharge his duty as an er- 
ganist; in other words, as a player of church music.— 
The next is to get as gooda ride as may be found, 
who has the above named qualifications. 





ConGreGaTionaL SinGine in Times or Revivatr. 
This is often necessary for two reasons. First, because 
the regular choir cannot always be in attendance.— 
Second, because they are not always familiar with 
those tunes and hymns, which are peculiarly appro- 
priate on such occasions. And we may add another 
reason, because the tunes and hymns are particularly 
adapted to the congregation. If therefore, there 
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should occur some little irregularities in regard to the!) 
choir, and singing, the members should not be ofiend-' 


ed. If they love the Savior, they will not be, and if 


they do not, they should remember that these very) | 
}as repentance W ill not heal, because it comes too late, 


extra efforts are made for their salvation. 
But, that the singing is not always conducted as 
well as it ought to be, is a fact. The tunes are often 


pitched too low or too high. In the one case, the low, 
guttural murmurs of base voices, and the low trebleyf 


not unpleasant, is less effective than it might be. in 
the other case, the base becomes boisterous, and the 
treble voice is Jost in a falset. Sometimes two per- 
sons nearly at the same time commence diilerent 
tunes, in different parts of the louse, or the same 
tune slower, faster, higher or lower. ‘This makes 
confusion. 

These evils may be avoided. Let it be understood 
that he, or they, who take a particular part in /eading 
the singing, should sit near the pulpit. In regard to 


the pitch, it will not be ditlicult to get that nearly 


right, if the one who sets the tune, is notin a hurry) 


and thinks a moment. 

It wes the remark of a gentleman not long since, 
that the music had been put back for years by this 
kind of singing. This we think not quite correct, 
since if choirs feel as they ought, it will be easy to 
reestablish all singing matters. Indeed, there is no 
disorder, or should be none, rather a temporary sus- 
pension 





TeacueErs or tHE Boston Acapeny. There is 
a wrong impression abroad in the community, that a@l/ 
those individuals who attend the yearly course of in- 
struction given by the Boston Academy, are by them 
sent out and recommended as teachers of music. Such 
however is not the case. These lectures are open to 
all persons who wish to attend. Conseque ntly, nota 
few improve the opportunity who are almost totally 
ignorant of music in all its branches. ‘To suppose 
that such individuals could, in the short space of ten 
days acquire the ability to teach acceptably is absurd 
in the extreme. In some cases, to our knowledg, per- 
sons of this description, have attended the lectures 
one session and graduated for life. They have gone 
out and proclaimed that they are ‘Teachers from the 
Boston Academy.’ And by this means communities 
have been imposed on, and much injury done to 
the cause of music. ‘The Academy recommend only 
such as they know are competent to teach. 

The community are therefore cautioned, not against 
employing, (ot course, they can do as they please) but 
against regarding all those persons who have attend- 
ed the yearly lectures, as fully qualified ‘teachers of 
the Boston Academy.” Means are now being fur- 
nished by which persons who wish, can spend two or 
three years in the city, and fully qualify themselves, 


and receive a recommendation of the Academy. Infor-|' 


mation relating to any thing of the kind, can be liad 


gratis, by addressing “tthe Editor of the Musical Visi- 


’ 


tor..’ This notice is not intended to injure teachers 
of music, properly so called. 





Disso_tute Musicians, are sometimes employed to 
play in churches and encouraged to give private les- 
sons to young ladies and to children! — men who 


use bad language, who are passionate, and are posi- 


tively licentious. And as astonishing as it may seem, 








spurned out of society, and make out to cover over 
their moral deformity sufficiently to deceive persons 
who are slow to see and discern until their baneful 
influence has made wounds, physical or mental, such, 


And generally, they are persons from the old countries 
who did not come here as teachers of music, and who 
were not regarded such where they were educated.— 
‘Ve have a very few honorable exceptions to this rule, 
Chey are in no respect Americans, and in no way 
jJundamentaily advance the cause of music, because 
all their notions are opposed to the views of a free 
and independent people. ‘They pretend to scorn all 
our own native teachers, and cast sickly ridicule 
on the compositions of our best American composers, 


/And our musical periodicals are looked upon with a 


fearful dread, and of course spoken of as worthless.— 
-cause why?” because they hunt out these refugees 
and expose their true character to the public. We 
have known of certain cases where a miserable, in- 
temperate fellow of this description, has injured very 
nuch, the intluence of arespectable American teacher 
of sacred music. 

The community are ceriainly most in fault. It 
must be acknowledged that our own teachers are not 
so well qualified as they should be, but we more sel- 
dom hear of their being deticient in moral training.— 
{tis therefore by all means important to the virtuous 
interest of a community, not to employ any person as 


yg teacher of music, whose character will not beara 


rigid examination. Do not have them as organists, as 
players, as singers, or as teachers of any kind. Their 
influence will be dead/y and ruinous. ‘lhe means is 
being provided for raising up teachers of the first 
stamp in our own country. And if they cannot be 
found, let us preserve our morals and virtue, and dis- 
miss music untilit may be safely encouraged. On 
ininisters and ordinary members of churches, much re 
sponsibility rests, to see that no man of a doubtfu 
character be allowed to play the organ, or teach our 
children. It is quite as important asin any other part 
of education. 





Ashamed to Sing! 

A silly fashion prevails which deems it ungenteel 
to singin church, To suffer the voice to be heard 
swelling the praises of God in the great congregation, 
would be accounted decidedly vulgar; and, in some 
cases, to join the choir and bear the reproach of a 
** psalm-grinder,”’ (that is the contumelious epithet,) 
were to lose caste entirely. A spurious diftidence 
and mock modest may restra'n a few, but the “tear 
4 man’’ actuates far more; such is the tyranny of vic- 
ious custom. Many a lady, who, with slight but not 
unaffected bashfulness, can stand up bare-faced, and it 
may be bare-necked, in all the glare of a modern 
gorgeous drawing room and sing a mawkish love-dit- 
ty, before an admiring throng of the well-dressed vo- 
taries of dissipation, will feel ashamed—yes, although 
bonneted and veiled, will feel positively ashamed to 
»pen her mouth in the house of God. What hope 
can be entertained for the restoration of congrega- 
tional singing, while so deadly a feeling as this, pre- 


vails among a large portion of those who profess and 


‘all themselves Carisuans? O! that they would pon: 
der upon the awtul words of our Saviour Christ, 
‘‘whogoever shall be ashamed of me, and ot my words 


are encouraged by the professionally religious. Such/|in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
professing christians should hide their heads for shame.| shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he comethfin 
7 . ° ° ° “ar ) — ° “ ‘ 

The factis, in not a few cases the individuals above) ithe glory of his Father, with the holy angels.’’ (Mark 
refered to have, where they are better known, been|iviii, 33.—Prof. Hodge. 
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In Aiaiines to some inquiries, we reply, thet we aim! Miss Emity S. BELL. We are requested to send the paper di- 


at the promotion of music, and the correction of evils} aston wetland st al cara oan en ee ey oe Seay 











; stave me . P ’ as isin a — mi . > : 4 

in the musical department, and so far as may be con || (When persons wish their papers changed, they 
nected with this design, to aid in the advancement of |) nust be particular to state the Town and State where they have been 
the interests of religion and education. We do not} sent. As it might cost us many hours labor to find a single name 


° Ca a . | ; ine re | r 
expect to please every individual, but shall give as|¥i#out knowing where to look for it. 
little offence as may be consistent with a faithful dis-|| Mr. S. S. Knowles is (or the present, an autho ised agent for the 
charge of duty. ‘The Visitor cannot be called secta-|| Musical Visitor, and will receive subscriptions for this paper in such 
rian by any honest person. All Institutions and reli-/‘°¥" * he may visit. 
gous societies are noticed in the same manner, with-}| PaWTucKET, R. I. We hope that our subscribers in this place 
out respect to denominational views. j;will nat get out of patience, as the mistake of their not getting papers 
. . a He -harreshie iiten te eRe , ours. Te: st P, Oviec 
It is not connected with, or devoted to, any creed, bo met chargeable to any ng sleet . o ni Tw dergurie ys, nondhona Pio i 
t a / “es saialiaties., comin idence and one to Pawtucket, a e done up in one, and directed to S. 
SCCt OF party, but in the se respec ts, conduc ted €N-|\J, Rawson, S. S. Depositery, P. evidence, according to the order of 
tirely on independent principles, so as not to inter-|/the agent. We have presui.ed that some means were provided for 
fere. For the field is wide enough, without making me delive Bi the Pawtucket bundle at that place. We a be 
. ; . 3 qu - . : lappy to make aby pew a rangenent posstite for the accommodation 
> » > > , r " > < ° - 
any encroachment on the religious views oJ our sub of our subscribers. if Mr. Kawson cannot take the trouble of the 
scribers. paper, we see no other way than (o send them all by mail. 
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MusIcAL Mat rERS IN Boston are not to say on the. LETTERS. Almost every day, we refuse one or 





decline, but very still. ‘The concert mania of the last more letters, which are not post paid. From painful 
winter, has not been so prevalent. By this, no reflee-' experience, and cost of perhaps $ 20. which has been 
tion is cast on the concerts of the regular societies.— of no use to us, we have long since determined to 
Reference in particular is made to tne mixed multi-! ake no letters from the office which are not post paid. 
tudes of singers, players &c.—of all sorts and grades, + 

from a drunken fiddling party, to the refined and pop- ie We hope that our friend Baker will attend to 


tlar concerts of the Boston Academy of Music, and our little bill, which though small, is of importance 
of the Handel and Haydn Society. Concerts of an in- to us. 
ferior kind, do not find so many admirers. 
oc ortng Aree a cso . DO ALL our subscribers read the articles on the 
But the principal cause of this change, is the great aa ae = > . + 
‘ engl Sag hye. musical exercises in Boston: If they do they will 
imterest, generally manifested in things of still greater area , ro a, 
5 - : : . certainly get many uportant hints, and many inter- 
importance, a general attention to region. Mr Maf- og 8 Me ef ad 
‘a Sf esting ideas. We hope that those articles will be 
fitt among the Methodists; Mr Kirk among the Con- 1 * nena 
° “Be - ‘sia ° ° Ce ; Stal. 
gregationalistsand Mr Knapp among the Baptists, aid- v4 
ed by Ministers and private christians, and blessed of Mr George Hood is now in Richmond Va. 
God, are being the instruments of an extensive reviva 
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of religion. May the Great Head of the church con-)| 
tinue to smile on efforts put forth to save souls. } VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
- - . | * yy . 
Mason ano Wess. The difference of opinion, THe Orcanist, has a difficult duty to perform.— 
which for atime induced these gentlemen to labor Every member of the congregation has his notion, to 
in separate fields, has been happily adjusted. Mr.) some extent, in regard to organ playing, though most 


Webb is now as formerly, a professor in the Boston) may, in reality, not hay ea single correct idea of the 
Academy of Music, and all things are going on most subject. Fault is often found when it should not be, 
pleasantly. This announcement will be_ hailed bs md more generally by those who know the least. An 


some of our subscribers with much joy. It will cer- Organistin taking charge of the music, should, of 
tainly aid the cause of music, as well as be for the,course, endeavor to yield as much to the prevailing 
private advantage of those gentlemen themselves. It mip piie, ae mey be consistent with duty. It the con- 
is often the case,that a difference of opinion originates idence of the choir and people are gained, he can af- 
in a small principle, and with a slight, but candid in-| terwards make such changes as maybe best. The 
vestigation, is found to exist more in the imagination ‘Moir and people should also, on this point, be slow 
than in reality. 'to judge until he has made a fair trial, and be rather 





bdr iesasciaasciamiconenayiigelianeiite | disposed to favor than to criticise. It is by no means 
Report oF THE Musicat ez-party. ‘This produc-)an easy thing for an Organist to give perfect satistac- 
tion carries with it its own rebuke, being little bettertion. The first thing is to get a man of good charac- 
than a puff of air, against a leading and efficient indi-jer. Any other should never be permitted to put his 
vidual. It is indeed the corroding symptoms of an ex- foot within the precinets of the choir. A good knowl- 
piring party, who probably now much regret the|jedge of the adaptation of music to words, is next in im- 
course they have taken. Our readers who may have!'portance, since with these,a common man may by 
seen it may rely upon its being, not a one-sided, | sufficient practice, fully discharge his duty as an or- 
rather a one-eyed thing. We do not wish to judge} ganist; in other words, as a player of church music.— 
hard, but our convictions are, that it originated in a) Phe next is to get as gooda_ player as may be found, 
subdued and conquered spirit of revenge against a sin-) who has the above named qualifications. 
gle individual. If we are turned outof a rich man’s 
house, it certainly, gratifies a bad spirit, and can do) CongREGATIONAL SinGinG 1N TIMES oF Revival. 
us little goud, to turn round and throw stones at the) This is often necessary for two reasons. First, because 
windows. the regular choir cannot always be in attendance.— 
Second, because they are not always familiar with 
formed a large and efficient choir, and have the pres- ‘hose tunes and hymns, which are peculiarly appro- 
priate on such occasions. And we may add another 


ent winter given some excellent concerts. The Orch- ; 
estre has numbered as high as thirty, embracing some||"eason, because the tunes and hymns are particularly 


of the best musicians in the city. iiadapted to the congregation. If therefore, thore 








Tue Boston Acapemy or Music, some tiine since, 
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should occur some fittle 1 
choir, and singing, the members should not be offend- 
ed. If they love the Savior, they will not be, and if 
they do not, they should remember that these very 
extra efforts are made for their salvation. 

But, that the singing is not always conducted as 
well as it ought to be, is a fact. ‘The tunes are often 
pitched too low or too high. In the one case, the low 
guttural murmurs of base voices, and the low treble,if| 
not unpleasant, is less effective than it might be. In| 
the other case, the base becomes boisterous, and the 
treble voice is Jostin a falset. Sometimes two per- 
sons nearly at the same time commence different) 
tunes, in different parts of the house, or the same! 
tune slower, faster, higher or lower. This makes 
confusion. 

These evils may be avoided. Let it be understood 
that he, or they, who take a particular part in leading' 
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rregularities in regard to the||spurned out of society, and make out to cover over 


their moral deformity sufficiently to deceive persons 
who are slow to see and discern until their baneful 
influence has made wounds, physica) or mental, such 
as repentance will not heal, because it comes too late. 
iAnd generally, they are persons from the old countries 
who did not come here as teachers of music, and who 
were not regarded such where they were educated.— 
We have a very few honorable exceptions to this rule. 
They are in no respect Americans, and in no way 
fundamentally advance the cause of music, because 
all their notions are opposed to the views of a free 
and independent people. They pretend to scorn all 
our own native teachers, and cast sickly ridicule 
on the compositions of our best American composers. 
And our musical periodicals are looked upon with a 
fearful dread, and of course spoken of as worthless.— 
‘cause why?’ because they hunt out these refugees 

















the singing, should sit near the pulpit. In regard toand expose their true character tothe public. We 
the pitch, it will not be difficult to get that nearly)|have known of certain cases where a miserable, in- 
right, if the one who sets the tune, is not in a hurry|jtemperate fellow of this description, has injured very 
and thinks a moment. much, the influence of arespectable American teacher 
It was the remark of a gentleman not long since, of sacred music. 
that the music had been put back for years by this) The community are certainly most in fault. It 
kind of singing. ‘This we think not quite correct, must be acknowledged that our own teachers are not 
since if choirs feel as they ought, it will be easy to,so well qualified as they should be, but we more sel- 
reestablish all singing matters. Indeed, there 1s no dom hear of their being deficient in moral training.— 
disorder, or should be none, rather a temporary sus-)It is therefore by all means important to the virtuous 
pension interest of acommunity, not to employ any person as 
_ la teacher of music, whose character will not beara 
Teacuers or tHe Boston Acapemy. There 'S rigid examination. Do not have them as organists, as 
a wrong impression abroad in the community, that 4//'|)|4yers, as singers, or as teachers of any kind. Their 
those individuals who attend the yearly course of in-|intiuence wll be deadly and ruinous. The means is 
struction given by the Boston Academy, are by them being provided for raising up teachers of the first 
sent out and recommended as teachers of music. Such’ 4 











however is not the case. These lectures are open to) 
all persons who wish to atteni. Consequently, not a) 
few improve the opportunity who are almost totally) 
ignorant of music in all its branches. ‘To suppose 
that such individuals could, in the short space of ten 
days acquire the ability to teach acceptably is absurd 
in the extreme. In some cases, to our knowledg, per- 
sons of this description, have attended the lectures 
one session and graduated for life. They have gone; 
out and proclaimed that they are ‘Teachers from the| 
Boston bate.” And by this means communities 
have been imposed on, and mucli injury done to; 
the cause of music. ‘The Academy recommend only) 
euch as they know are competent to teach. | 

The community are therefore cautioned, not against 
employing, (of course, they can do as they please) but 
against ‘regarding all those persons who have attend- 
ed the yearly lectures, as fully qualified ‘teachers of| 
the Boston Academy.’ Means are now being fur- 
nished by which persons who wish, can spend two or| 
three vears in the city, and fully qualify themselves, 
and receive a recommendation of the Academy. Infor- 
mation relating to any thing of the kind, can be had) 
gratis, by addressing ‘the Editor of the Musical Visi-| 
tor.”’ This notice is not intended to injure teachers 
of music, properly so called. 





Dissotute Musicians, are sometimes employed to 
play in churches and encouraged to give private les- 
sons to young ladies and to children!—men who 
use bad language, who are passionate, and are posi- 
tively licentious. And as astonishing as it may seem, 
are encouraged by the professionally religious. Such 
professing christians should hide their heads for shame. 
The fact is, in not a few cases the individuals above 
refered to have, where they are better known, been 
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ithe glory of his Father, with the holy angels.”’ 


' 
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stamp in our own country. And if they cannot be 
found, let us preserve our morals and virtue, and dis- 
miss music until it may be safely encouraged. On 
(ministers and ordinary members of churches, much re 
sponsibility rests, to see thatno man of a doubtfu 
character be allowed to play the organ, or teach our 
children. It is quite as important asin any other part 
of education. 





Ashamed to Sing! 


A silly fashion prevails which deems it ungenteel 
to singin church, To suffer the voice to be heard 
swelling the praises of God in the great congregation, 
would be accounted decidedly vulgar; and, in some 





jcases, to join the choir and bear the reproach of a 


‘* psalm-grinder,”’ (that is the contumelious epithet,) 
were to lose caste entirely. A spurious diflidence 


jand mock modesty may restrain a few, but the “fear 


of man”’ actuates far more; such is the tyranny of vic- 
ious custom. Many a lady, who, with slight but not 
unaffected bashfulness, can stand up bare-faced, and it 
may be bare-necked, in all the glare of a modern 
gorgeous drawing room and sing a mawkish love-dit- 
ty, before an admiring throng of the well-dressed vo- 
taries of dissipation, will feel ashamed—yes, although 
bonneted and veiled, will feel positively ashamed to 
open her mouth in the house of God. What hope 
can be entertained for the restoration of congrega- 
tional singing, while so deadly a feeling as this, pre- 
vails among a large portion of those who profess and 
call themselves Christians? O! that they would pon- 
der upon the awful words of our Saviour Christ, 
‘whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and ot my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he cometh in 


(Mark 





vill, 38.—Prof. Hodge. 
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” en are in music > what the ey are in other of eeeatiie te: ten one 
things. They are not fond of many kinds of food at Sequence of in foe yo. 


the same time Pepper, vinegar, salt, cabbage, squash, 
tomatoes, radishes, &c. in addition to meat, puddings, 
pies and cake, to them, are quite unacceptable.— 
Years pass before the taste is formed for all the varie- 
ties of food. Itis precisely so in regard to music.— 
The common chord, used in the progressions of its 
positions and inversions, is quite all that a young 
child can love. The musical taste after years of use, 
becomes tired of the monotony of sweet music, and 
appreciates a mixture of discordant sounds. So that 
an experienced musician really admires a labyrinth Sequence of sevenths in four parts. 
of discord, if it be scientifically resolved. 
Two inferences certainly arise from these remarks. ; 
The first explains the reason why different persons, 
have such contrasted notions of the same piece of) 
music:—viz. the difference in their education. 

The second is that in writing music for children, 
orchurch music for the common taste in order to please} 
and do good, it must be devoid of discordant progres-|, 
sions. It may be lively, loud, solemn, quick and va-/| 
rious in many respects, but the pepper, aud the vine- 
gar and radishes must be left out. 7 4 a 
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: Here the octave and fifth are omitted alter- 
PRESERVING THE Vorcet ‘The voice can be pre- 


served by continued practice. Singing isthe best pre-| nately. : 

servative fer aclear strong musical voice. In this)| A sequence of dominant sevenths often 
way the voice of an old man may be strong and pow-|occur: in this case two of the parts proceed 

erful, and musical withal. Hard labor andintem-) iby half steps. 

perance of different kinds may muke the voice tremu-' 

ous in old age, but the ability to sing will continue) | 

zslong as the power to talk, if the voice is used in|) 

tiaging as constantly as in talking. 

The celebrated Braham, is probably not less 
than 65 years of age. He has retained a power and 
brilliancy of voice truly astonishing. The physio- 
Jogical and osseous systems, are by no means en the’ 
whole, unfavorable to the preservation of the voice. 
The organs are something like an old viol, which||_ —-——— 
grows more musical by use. This is truly the case|| . # 
with an old man’s voice, who has taken some pains to), # 
form it. The instrument on which he sings is more, In the above examples, the note which forms the 
perfect in itself, than ina younger person. ‘The pow-) seventh is always prepared and resolved by the third; 
er to use it may not beso great, because the nerves) and the first chord of the seventh occurs on the accen 
fail to execute to so great perfection, the mandates ot) ted part of the bar. 
the mind: hence the tremulous tones. There is still The above sequence may be inverted in several 
in it, a most beautiful softness and richess of pitch,|| 
while singing alone. If the old would try to preserve) 
their voices, they would render themselves more use-}| 
ful and agreeable to the young, by whom they)! 
should be revered. 
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ways, as, 
Petes. 
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ANOTHER SPECIES OF SEVENTHS. 252 6& $ s 
These sevenths are called simple sevenths, Or, omitting the sé¢venth in the alternate chords 


they all require that the note which forms the ren 


interval of the seventh should be regularly, 
prepared; and they can only occur on the 
accented parts of the bar, except in a se- 
quence composed of chords of the seventh, 
only that in this case they may also be used 
in the unaccented parts.—Example, 
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ARB THERE TIDINGS, 








Andante. 
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1. Are there tidings in yon’ ves- sel, Proudly bounding’ o’erthe wave, Are there 
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tidings for a mo-ther, Whois mourning forthe brave? No, no, no, She is freighted with fond 
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ti - dings; But no ti - dings from the grave, But no ti - dings from the grave. 
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2 Do not ask me why I hasten No, no, no. 
To each vessel that appears, Yet there surely is some record 
Why so anxious and so wildly When a youthful sailor dies, 
I wait the cherished hope of years; When a youthful sailor dies. 
No, no, no. ape 
Though my seare h prove unav ailing 4 Had I watched him by his pillow, 
What have I to do with tears? Had I seen him on his bier, 
What have I to do with tears? Had my grief been drowned in w eeping:— 
But I cannot shed a tear, . 
3 Do.not blame me when I seek him, No, no, no. 
With these worn and weary eyes, Let me still think I shall see him, 
Can you tell me where he perished, Let me still think he is near, 
Can you show me where he lies? Let me still think he is near. 


LAND OF OUR FATHERS. 5. WEBBE. 


7 ALL es. Soli. Furnished by L. MASON. Repeat in chorus. 
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Land of our Fathers! wheresoe’er we roam, WI , 
o™ Land of our birth! to us thou — still art home ; 
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DEVOTED TO VOCAL AND INTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
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Peaec and pros - per-i - ty 





on thy sons at - tend,... 
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Down to pos - ter -i-tytheir in - flu-enee de - scend. 








Repeat in chorus. 
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~ Though other climes may brightest hopes fulfill, 
Land of our birth, we ever love thee still ! 
Heaven shield our happy home, from each hostile 
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band, 
Freedom and plenty, ever crown our happy land. 
All then inviting, &c. 





ROUND FOR FOUR VOICES. 
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howling blast, 
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I hope it will not last. 








ut 





Take care how you go up the ladder, 





Matthew Carey, speaking of his marriage, says 

‘*My wife was about ten years younger than me.— 
She was industrious, prudent, economical. 
a large fund of good sense. 
mination to indulge in no unneccesary expence, 
to mount the ladder so slowly as to run no risk o 
descent. 


and) 


f 





Tuer Bisnor of St. Asaph said, that ‘after the bat- 
tle of Lafeldt, the officers seriously grumbled that no 
general was killed.”’ 
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MUSIC, BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
7 At the Office of the Musical Visitor, No. 8, 
Court Square, Book and Job printing in general will 
be Executed with neatness and despatch. 
UP Orders from abroad respectfully solicited. £1 













The winter now is coming fast, With snow, and ice, and 


‘wards the brain. 
Jenters, to travel outward, towards the external ear, 


She had} 
We early formed a deter-|| 


THE AUDITORY NERVE. 


| 

| There is no part of the intricate organ we have beer 
||explaining, more absolutely difficult to display and to 
junderstand in all its relations, than the nerve of hear- 
ing, and we shall therefore avoid laborious anatomical 
descriptions, and merely generalize. All the nerves 
originating in the brain, are reckoned from before, 
‘backward, that is, beginning with the olfactories at the 
ose, and ending with the tongue, or linguals. 

In this order, the auditory is the seventh,—a pair 
stg alike on the two sides of the brain; not much 
larger than cotton sewing threads; it enters the coch- 
‘lea first through a sieve like orifice, on one side of a 
bone that projects from the inside of the skull to- 
This depression where the nerve 











lis the meatus auditorius internus. It assumes 2 vari- 
lety of shapes in distributing itself in the various 
'tubes, sacs, canals and pits we have been exhibiting. 
‘At some points, many delicate threads are diseovera- 
ible, side by side: at others, fibres are seen floating in 
the surrounding fluid, from the main trunk, at others, 
the nerves assume the form of a floculent paste, and 
at others, a woolly texture. The whole distributed 
thus elaborately, constitutes the nerve of hearing.— 
The sense of hearing is not confined, in a healthful 
condition of the organ, to any one particular part or 
point: the sensation is perceived in the whole at the 
same instant of time. The question now may arise, 
why was it neccessary to construct such an intricate 
machine, if one part of it has not a higher oflice to 





sustain than another? 
Economy was the object :—to pack as much as pos 
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in all 
arrangement 
which are 
atforded so much surface 
This then is 
canals, the 


sible in the smallest space, is observable 
mal mechanism. No athe r kind of 
cells in the small block of bone in 
found, would orcould have 
to spread out such an extent of nerve. 
the probable reason for the semi-circular 
cochlea and their appendages. 


these 





Swirt said of Dr Araburthn: vt, ‘he can 
thing but walk.”’ 
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SINGING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTIONS ON THE ELEMENTS OF 


From the Boston School Song Book, by L. 


MUS 


Mason. 


SIC. 


XXVII. MINOR SCALE.—SECOND FORM 
1. In how many forms is the minor scale used? 2. What. is its 
most common form? Ans. That which has the 6thand 7th sharped 
in ascending. 3. What isthe other form of the minor seale? dn 
That in which only the 7th is sharped. 4. In the first form ef th 
minor scale, are the ascending and descending scales alike, or do they 
differ? 5. In what respect do they differ? Ans. Order of intervals. 
6. In the second form of the minor scale, are the ascending and des- 
cending scales alike, ordo they differ? 7. What interval has this 
form of the minor scale, which does not belong to the other, « 
the major scale? Ans \ tone ind a half. = ( en wi nm f 
sounds is this interval found? Gand 7. 9. Repeat the syllables 1 
the first form of the minor scale. Tothe second. 10. Si x the m 
nor scale in its first form. Second. 
XXVIII. DYNAMICS.—DYNAMIC TONES. 

. When a sound is begun, continued, and ended. withan equal de- 
cree of power, W hatis it called? 2. When a sound is hecun soft 
and gradually increased to loud, what is it called? 3. Whena«o 
is becun loud, me gradually diminished to soft, what is it called 7— 
4. When the crescendo ts united to the diminuendo, what js it called? 

What is a very sudden crescendo called? 6. What is a very sud- 
den diminish called? 7. What is that stvle of singing called. in 
which the sounds are drawn closely together, tied to one another? 
Lecato. 8. What is that style called, in which the sounds are ruck 
werw shert, distinct, an jarticulate? Staccato 
pra dinccnei a 

MISCELLANEOUS 
LI THODE ‘ON, 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED PREPARATION FOR FILLING TEETH, 
By Drs. Mann & Melbourne 
~ SURGEON DENTISTS, 
16 Summer Street, Boston. 
The subscribers have the pleasure of announcing to the pul lic. that 
after repe ated and lonze tinued trials, they have leneth obtar 
a per fect Cement for filling and restorinz decayed teeth tout the 
Se ale cick te die’ anal nal tand dtirable manner. Its qualitre 
(which have never ee! mbined ul t! material ever he ‘ 
offered to the pu lic, eas follow — 

Ist. Itcan easily be tntroduced into every part of the most irre 
far cavity, and moulded externally so asto preserve the eciginal f 
of the tooth, and 1s admira! ly idapted to fill teeth too tender and 


painful to bear common opera itions. 


9d. In afew hours it gradually changes toa stony hardness, incor- 
ruptible, and incapable of Leing icin displaced hy commot 
usace. , 

3d. It is employed witl h surprising success in restoring teeth in the 


last stages of decay, to their original form and usefulness. 


M any of the most eminent physicians and other scientific x6 ntlemen 
of Boston and vicinity, have tested it by having their own teeth and 
those of their famili s filled with it, and all give it their unqualified 
recommendation, with the liberty « f reference for such as desire tur- 


ther information. 

Persons whose teeth need repairing, may ¢ ill 
Mann, 16 Summer Street, Washingtor 
selves, of the correctness 0 1tements. 

DANIEL MANN, 
T. WOMERSLY MELBO! 

We have given place toa Dental a 
ber. Our readers may depe nd upon the staten “fully eater 
rect. speak with certainty in rela- 
tion te the value of the cement old worthless stubhs 


the office of Dr. 


near » Street, itisty them- 
t the wove st 


TR N ss Surge on Dentists. 


dvertiseunent in the present num- 


ents as hetn 
Personal experience en ibles us to 


hy which several 


have heen brought into good service. With Dr. Mann, we are per- 
sonally aqcuainted, and cheerfully recommend him to any of our 
readers who mn; 1y be desirous of preserving their teeth by timely at- 
tention. Ed. 

The Musical Reporter <a Hach’s Musical Mag zazine. have both 


the two was well worthy of heing sus- 


heen stopped. The latter of 
ef regret that the community are 


tained. It is truly a matter 


so 


dead and cold to the subject of music. 


AND 


ani- | 
oft 


(INSTRUMENTAL 


MUS IC. , 
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i> The Ladies’ v wee ing assistant, and pocket Alma- 


nac. We see something which looks like a second 
edition of this neat little annual. It contains 18 pa- 


ges; the greater part of which is filled with useful 
and important receipts. A neat Almanac is compress- 
ed into a small space, embracing the more important 
One page of the cover has 
whichis really worth 


astronomical eale ulations. 
a neat picture of Dr Frankltn, 
twice the price of the Almanac.———Storekeep- 
ers in the country and else where, could receive this 
annual through the mail at $3, per hundred, and re- 
tail them so as to make a pretty profit, besides furnish- 
ing their customers with a valuable little thing for ev- 
ery family, 

Forsale at 54 & 56 Court St. by Benjamin Adams, 
at $3 per hundred or 50 ets per dozen. Retail price, 
6 1-4 cents 


A Musica Piceon. iii ‘rtonl, a yw instructor 
in music, while residing at Venice, took a pigeon for 
- companion, and, being very fond of birds, made a 

eat pet t of it. The pigeon by being constantly in 
his master’s company, obtained so perfect an ear for 
music, that no one who saw his behavior could doubt 
for a moment of the ple asure the bird took in hearing 
him play and sing 
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MUSIC IN WINDHAM COUNTY, VT. 
Mr. Epiror,—! heg the privilege of communicating throwgh the 
V isi i few facts in relation to the cause of sacred music in Wind- 
ham county Vt. Nea ly two years ago, afew individuals began to 
feel the importance of doing something to awaken in the public 
mind a dee pe interest on the sul je t; and also to raise the standard 
of sacred music amonz us. With this viewya convention was called, 
he subject was thoroughly discussed, and the result was, the forma- 
1 of a County Musical Society It was agreed that occasional 
nieetings be held, addresses delivered, and musica) performances giv- 
en Thes» meetings, and the exerctses connected with them, have 
produced a salutary effect. A little more than a year ago, it was 
) ed that awell qualified teacher of music be selected to come 
i county and give instruction in such places as might see fit to 
y bun Mr Sumnet 08 was secured for that purpose. Six 
( ent pl es united in employing Mr Rust for one year. It was 
ural lthat he should iestract a juvenile class in the afternoon, 
id a mo'e advanced class n the evening, ineach place. His term of 
enga ent is now about closing; and I take the liberty to say, that 
Ir Ros services hive been hichly acceptable and useful. The plan 
ht rteacher hy the vear in contiguous places, and the giving 
ocean ial concerts by the difierent schools, afford, it ishelieved, ma- 
ny ia portant advantages It vives the teacher time to he more thor- 
” I swste in his instruction, and awakems inthe minds of 
since in interest for eachother which they would not otherwise feel. 
Phe casional concerts which have been civen in this vic inity, have 
ly furnished amusement at once innocent, gratifying, and im- 


; to the young 
tf ul mportan e ot 


. but have produced more just and proper views 
sacred music in the minds ot the public genera 
ray he ihted whether so deep an interest was ever felt on 
jt t in thes « ommunity, as at the present time. 


My feelines will not allow me to close this communication, without 


Ww 


ei 


ting particularly to the last two concerts given by Mr Rust’ 

lz, both within afew weeks, one in the west villiage of Brattle 
hore’, the otherin Putney. On these occasions, a rich variety of music 
was performed, consisting of Anthe:s, Choruses, Motetts, Chants 
Hymns and Church Tunes. The style of performance on hoth these 
casions was hichly tasteful and corre¢t. One pec uliarity especi- 
illy noticeable was. the very EXAcT TIME observed hy the ‘perform- 
ers. The audiences were crowded and gave undoubted testimony of 
the hich satisfaction afforded them. The concert at Putney wae 
nereaced in interest by the exhibition ¢ f Mr Rust’s Juvenile 


Several app: opriate pleces were sung hy them with accura- 
while it charmed and delighted the audience, 
of as to the ability of young 


Classes 
and skill; which, 
ved the inere Tul ty 
children in nbn to sing. 
Permit . Mr Editor, in conclusion, to recommend the plan we 
have ad es in Windham County, as one well adapted to promote 
vhich ought to be dear to the heart of every Christian and 


cy 


rem 


many 


a cause 


Philant i iropist. 
A lover of Sacred Music. 


The itis Academy's Collection of Choruses. For 


J.H. Wickxiuss & R. B. Carren, 








sale by 


| No. 17 Water St. 














